Making the War Safe for Childhood’ 


V.—Delinquency in War-Time 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


N increase in juvenile delinquency, like a rise in in- 

fant mortality, creeps quietly upon a community 

without warning. Both maladies usually result from 

acts or circumstances in no way designed to bring 

them about. Whole industries may through ignorance or 

greed exploit children as premature workers, but it is a very 

exceptional man who sets out to make criminals of children— 

only a depraved individual here and there. Juvenile delin- 

quency is an effect that flows from quite other and incidental 

causes. It is for the most part the product of neglect, or of a 

lack of foresight in discovering and adopting rational channels 

for the impulses and activities of childhood. It may be the 

result also of bad policies of repression and punishment instead 
of policies of prevention and education. 

This insidious, unobtrusive character of juvenile wayward- 
ness explains the surprise with which England greeted the 
announcement that law-breaking among children had _in- 
creased there during the first and second years of the war. 
A circular issued by the Home Office in May, 1916, con- 
veyed the information that during the three months from 
December, 1915, to February, 1916, seventeen of the largest 
cities showed an increase of 34 per cent in the number of 
children charged with punishable offenses, as compared with 
the same three months the year before. The figures referred 
to all children below sixteen and the increase was experienced 
in practically all of the cities consulted. Larceny rose nearly 
50 per cent, and there were increases also in charges of assault, 
wilful damage and gaming. 

The figures referred to the number of children accused, but 
since those found not guilty are less than 1 per cent of ‘the 
total the increase holds for convictions as well as for charges. 
Moreover, this increase was greater among children twelve 
and thirteen years of age than among other age groups.” These 
furnish normally a higher proportion of delinquents than do 
children just older or just younger, yet the comparison shows 
them contributing more than their due share of the increase 
during the war. The relaxation of English school attendance 


1 For earlier instalments see the Survey for August 4 and August 11. 


2The Child and the War, by Cecil Leeson; P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Lon- 
don; page 31. 
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laws and the premature entrance of English children into in- 
dustry permitted during the first two years of the war have 
already been described in this series of articles, and it was, of 
course, the children of twelve and thirteen who were most 
affected by these two policies. 

From other belligerent countries reports in regard to ju- 
venile delinquency are meager. A German police court 
judge, writing late in 1916,° leaves no doubt that a consid- 
erable increase had occurred in Germany. “Crime among the 
young diminished in some places during the first months of 
the war,” he said, but added that ‘“‘afterward the increase was 
all the greater—at least in the larger cities and as regards 
crimes tried before a judge and jury.” In Berlin twice as 
many crimes were committed by children in 1915 as in 1914. 
In Munich the number of youthful delinquents for the first 
three months of 1915 equaled the total for 1914. Frankfort 
reported a decrease of 55 per cent in the number of minor 
offenses—possibly because prosecution slackened—with an in- 
crease of 40 per cent in serious crimes. 

The inspector of auxiliary classes in Ontario, Canada, de- 
clares that “there is reason to think that here, as in Great 
Britain, while the number of men who have offended against 
the law is much smaller than before the war, the number of 
boys who are before the juvenile courts is greater.” * 

The chief cause of the increase in England is declared by 
the secretary of the Howard Association, Cecil Leeson, to be 
“the withdrawal from child-life of adult personal influence 
and the curtailment of those social and educational agencies 
that hitherto have occupied so large a part of the child’s life.” 
A school life conducted under difficulties, he thinks, is one 
cause, depletion of the regular police force another, and re- 
stricted street lighting a third. The influence of the moving 
picture, though noticeable, Mr. Leeson believes to be much 
exaggerated.° He thinks that the interruption of club work 
among boys, the closing of public playgrounds and the dis- 


®Der Krieg und die Kriminalitaet der Jugendlichen, by Albert Hellwig. 

*Second Annual Report of the Inspector of Auxiliary Classes of Ontario, 
1916, page 7. 

©The main objections to the movie, thinks Mr. Leeson, are that it is too 
sensational, that it induces the child to imitate wrongful acts pictured, that it 
tempts him to resort to any methods to secure pennies for admission, and that 
it is harmful on hygienic grounds. 
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continuance of organized games are important causes of the 
increase in juvenile lawlessness. 

Dr. Albert Hellwig, the German police judge referred to, 
explains the increase in his country largely by the change 
in economic conditions—poverty first and high wages after- 
wards; and further by relaxed school attendance, relaxed home 
control. ‘Trashy war books and films,” amnesty granted to 
juvenile criminals in the early days of war, and reduction of 
the police force through mobilization are other causes cited 
by him. He speaks significantly enough of the demoralizing 
effect of hating one’s enemies: ‘The excessive excitement of 
the childish imagination by the events of the war,” he says, 
“  . . is one of the brutalizing influences acting on our young 
people in war time. To inoculate the children with hate 
would breed lust for revenge, and could only bear evil fruit.” 


Our Situation Better than Europe’s 


IN THIS country not all of the causes that have operated else- 
where are making themselves felt in the early stages of the 
war. ‘The selective draft is apparently going to reach few 
men with children or with children old enough to violate the 
law, and the weakening of parental control will therefore be 
less serious here than in other countries. Moreover, there is 
less likelihood of disrupting schools through the replacement 
of men by women for the simple reason that our teachers are 
mostly women. 

On the other hand, children are beginning here as else- 
where to taste the freedom of wage-earning, and this gives 
them a control of their own time and conduct that they have 
not had heretofore. Not only will the additional spending 
money tempt them to new pleasures and devices for “killing 
time,” but the preoccupation of their elders will give them 
greater liberty to find these things. If, in addition, the na- 

tion should permit leaders of boys’ clubs and recreation cen- 

ters, and other young men who exercise a wholesome influ- 
ence upon children, to be drawn into other work, this also 
may open the door to an increase in lawlessness. 

One cause, indeed, that has been of considerable force in 
other countries, if we may trust observers, will doubtless 
make itself felt here also. “This is described by Prof. Lewis 
M. Terman as “psychical contagion.” Writing in the Jour- 
nal of Delinquency for May, 1917, Professor Terman said: 


Morals do not easily rise higher than their source, and the example 
of bloodshed, strategy and brute force, which for nearly three years 
have occupied the attention of European children, could hardly be 
expected to have a moralizing effect. It would not be strange if in 
children, as in men and women, some of the primal instincts, which 
are usually held in check by the restraints of civilization, law and 
order, should reassert themselves in the atmosphere of war. 


Whether the fact that we are farther from the scene of 
fighting than European countries will diminish the force of 
this contagion it is perhaps too early to tell. Our news- 
papers have a remarkable capacity for annihilating space. 
Thoughts and conversation, even with us, will dwell more 
and more upon the personal tragedies that come home to us. 
We shall very likely find the attitude of adults among us 
undergoing that reversion to the primal that is discovered 
in adults elsewhere. “The war and its deeds will enter 
more intimately into our homes and will sit with us at fam- 
ily gatherings. All this is certain to have its effect upon 
children, for children are the impressionable members of 
every group. 

Already probation officers in New York city are reporting 
an increase in the number of juvenile offenders; last year 
more cases were handled in the Children’s Court than in the 
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year before, and this is attributed by the officers themselves to 
the unsettlement of life and thought caused by the war. An 
illustration of what this may mean, now that we also are in | 
the war, is afforded by four boys who recently appeared before 
the Juvenile Court in Chicago. These boys had left the city 
to work upon farms. One of them, having injured a horse 
by putting on it a collar that was too small, feared his em-— 
ployer’s displeasure and ran away. The others ran away from 
sheer dislike of their work. Their appearance in the juvenile — 
court followed, and the boys were, of course, looked upon with © 
disfavor by their parents and by many others with whom they 
came in contact during that experience. They were regarded 
as having taken the first step toward becoming “bad” boys, — 
an attitude likely to produce its counterpart in the boys them-~ 
selves. In normal times, probably, they would never have had 
this experience, since it was very unusual for Chicago boys to— 
work on farms. 

In some minds an opinion is already forming itself that juve- 
nile delinquents ought to be treated with exceptional severity — 
in war time. In New England this belief has been voiced pub- © 
licly. Gardening has become sacrosanct as a patriotic service. 
Many more people are engaged in it than normally, and raids” 
upon gardens have increased. Children are among the chief 
raiders. Newspapers have discussed the matter with much 
acerbity and several judges in Massachusetts have threatened” 
incarceration to all who are caught. 4 

Undoubtedly young garden marauders are exasperating at” 
any time. This year the public is having enough concern with — 
its food supply to be spared this assault upon its patience. It” 
would be unfortunate, however, if there were not cool sense 
enough in the American people to prevent serious inroads on its 
vegetable crop without dropping back twenty years, or 200 for — 
that matter, in the treatment of juvenile delinquency. The 
days when severe “punishment,” especially commitment to” 
penal institutions, was believed to be of prime efficacy i in the 
treatment of children are past. Today commitment is, among 
enlightened judges, a measure of last resort. If it should now 
be called into practice against young offenders, upon argument 
of war necessity, the likelihood is that it will not only fail to” 
correct law-breaking tendencies in children, and so be valueless 
on humanitarian grounds, but that it will fail also to stop the 
particular offenses aimed at and so be valueless as a measure of 
protection to society. Judge A. C. Backus, of the Municipal 
Court of Milwaukee, said recently: 


Carefully compiled statistics show that under the old system when 
first offenders were sent to the penitentiary or reformatory institu- 
tions, in a period of five years after serving their sentence, from 27 
to 41 per cent were returned to court on their second offense, showing 
that the penal institutions have not been the best corrective methods 
so far as the individual is concerned. The probation system has_ 
almost reduced this to a minimum, during a period of five years the 
return to the court being little over 3 per cent. 


Probation Work the Solution 


Lewis E. MacBrayne and James P. Ramsay, two Massa 
chusetts probation officers, have recently published a book 
describing their fifteen years’ experience in probation work.® 
Out of 3,000 young people who came under the observation 
of these officials, 55 per cent were permanently saved and re- 
mained good citizens; another 10 per cent kept well within the 
law. Dr. Bernard Glueck, psychiatrist at Sing Sing, com- 
menting upon these figures, says: 


One doubts. very much whether there is a penal or reformator 
institution in existence which could present a record such as this. 


Small, Mayn 
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There can be no doubt that juvenile courts and probation 
have fully proved their claim to be regarded as the best rem- 
edial agents for dealing with young lawbreakers. In the 
modern juvenile court the child is primarily regarded not as 
a wrongdoer but as the product of conditions responsible for 
his appearance in court.' Examples of such conditions are a 
neglected home life, a trying school experience, a lack of the 
proper opportunity and means for play, and a temperament de- 
manding strong excitement. To discover and either change or 
meet these conditions is the object of the court machinery. The 
child is recognized as having a valid claim against the state 
to be saved to it, not punished by it. 

The main objects of court action are, therefore, to keep the 
child separate from adult criminals; to organize the physical 
surroundings and procedure of the court so as to avoid intimi- 
dation or instilling into the child a “fear of the law”; to let it 
be clearly seen that the purpose of the hearing and of any sub- 
sequent action by court authorities is to discover and correct 
conditions tending to make the child an offender; to make 
the parent feel a definite responsibility for the wrongdoing 
of his child; never to commit a child to jail, and to take it 
away from its parents only when that is the only recourse 
left; and, finally, to place the child, when possible, under the 
friendly guidance of a probation officer who knows its needs 
and is looked upon as the representative of a wise and consid- 
erate court. 

Probation officers should, therefore, be trained and sympa- 
thetic men and women. They should regard their relation to 
the child as an educational one, their function not mere sur- 
veillance but the adjusting of all the forces in the community 
_ that touch children to a particular child’s outlook and needs. 
| They should know the uses and limitations of social agencies, 
| the family environment of the child, the conditions of the 
| neighborhood in which it lives and its school life. Probation 
_ should never be for a definite period, but for as long a time as 
the friendly influence of the probation officer is needed. Courts 
should get away from that loose and lifeless supervision that 
| permits a boy to go for weeks without seeing his probation 
officer and to fail in his reports without being looked up. They 
should regard probation as a vital, adjusting, educational force 
in children’s lives. 

In spite of the good that juvenile courts and probation have 
done, however, there are too many communities without this 
machinery for saving children. In many states, especially in 
the South and West, the laws creating these agencies are lim- 
ited in their scope or fail to make them really effective. Fif- 
teen or twenty states have fairly adequate juvenile court laws. 

Even where the system itself is good, not all of those who ad- 
| minister it always measure up to the ideals outlined above. 


The Backward Federal Courts 
| RecENTLY the United States Supreme Court decided (in the 
| famous Killits case) that federal judges have no authority to 
| put on probation people convicted before them. Federal courts 
had exercised this function for years; in a moment they were 
deprived of it, and now they must either impose definite sen- 
-tences upon offenders or let them go entirely free. A bill 
restoring the power to federal judges was introduced into 
Congress following the court’s decision and both houses ap- 
proved it. “The President, however, withheld his signature, 
largely upon the recommendations, it is understood, of Attor- 
ney-General Gregory. 

Mr. Gregory believes that the measure would have placed 
too arbitrary a power and too great a burden upon judges by 
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requiring them to determine whether each violation of law 
should involve punishment. He believes also that the bill 
should have provided machinery for the observation of released 
prisoners and that it was unconstitutional because its provisions 
were extended to cases in which conviction occurred before the 
date that was set for the bill to become law. 

In answering the attorney-general’s objections, Charles L. 
Chute, secretary of the National Probation Association, has 
pointed out that the right of using suspended sentences has 
been declared to be an inherent right by the courts of New 
York and of many other states. ‘The “arbitrary” power of 
deciding whether a violation of law should involve punish- 
ment, therefore, says Mr. Chute, is well established in fact in 
nearly every state in the Union. It is little criticized in its 
operation, and the men appointed by the President to sit as 
federal district judges may well be entrusted, thinks Mr. 
Chute, with the exercise of similar power. 

With respect to the second objection, that machinery should 
have been provided for the observation of released prisoners, 
Mr. Chute declares that the bill as first introduced did call for 
salaried probation officers to be attached to each court and to be 
paid on a per diem basis. ‘This provision was stricken out, 
however, by the House Judiciary Committee. While the Na- 
tional Probation Association believes that paid probation 
officers are highly desirable, it points out that volunteer officers 
could have been appointed under the measure as it reached 
the President and that these would have relieved the judges of 
much of the burden of keeping watch on offenders. The bill 
would, it believes, have been a long step forward. 

The third question, that of the bill’s constitutionality, would 
have been settled in due time, doubtless, by the courts them- 
selves. “The association plans to introduce another measure of 
similar character when the chances for passage again seem 
favorable. 


Playgrounds vs. Courts 

So FAR we have been considering methods of saving 
children who have actually become delinquent. Equal im- 
portance lies in prevention. Wholesome recreation is 
one of the greatest preventives of waywardness among chil- 
dren. Perhaps more young people are brought into conflict 
with the law through their instinct for play than from any 
other one cause. Yet in many cities the ordinances affecting 
children read like prohibitions against every natural impulse 
of childhood. ‘To provide a suitable outlet for these impulses 
is not only sound education, it is the best kind of insurance 
against a crowded juvenile court docket and well-filled houses 
of correction. In war time especially it becomes a measure of 
the greatest virtue and wisdom. 

During the past decade public provision for recreation has 
enormously increased in this country. Ten years ago a single 
field secretary of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America was able to cooperate with all the communities in- 
terested in this aspect of child life; now thirteen workers are 
not enough to meet the demand. Over 7,000 professional 
workers were employed in public recreation last year. ‘The 
tendency today is more and more toward municipal control 
of both playgrounds and neighborhood center activities. 

In spite of this growth, however, a large number of cities 
of more than 10,000 people still have no public provision for 
play or very inadequate provision. Last year the total average 
daily attendance upon playgrounds in 317 cities was 639,486 
during the summer months; this is fewer than the number of 
children in New York city’s elementary schools alone. ‘Too 
many cities, also, permit their recreation to be administered 
by private organizations of citizens—at best a temporary ex- 
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pedient and one that should be employed only until an official 
body can take charge. 

The Boy Scouts and Camp-Fire Girls have here a large 
field for service in training and recreation of a general nature. 
In England the militarization of the organization has been 
pronounced. In this country, where much discretion and 
choice of activities is left to many individual leaders, the ap- 
pearance of a military cast to activities here and there is in- 
evitable. Public opinion, if it does not want military training 
for young boys, should assert itself. If it does, it should pro- 
vide carefully for some responsible agency, preferably a public 
one, to give such training. The position taken officially by the 
Boy Scout organization since the United States entered the 
war, while it does not preclude boys from being of service in 
some domestic activities closely related to the war, is definitely 
against the introduction of military training into the scout 
program. In so far as organizations like the Boy Scouts and 
Camp-Fire Girls make for healthy, vigorous youth, for an en- 
largement of the activities of young people and an increase of 
their civic sense, they should furnish a wholesome preventive 
to waywardness and unsocial conduct. 

Other measures for protecting the pleasures and conduct of 
children ought not to be slighted. In communities where the 
moving picture is a large attraction, committees should be ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the Affiliated Committees for Bet- 
ter Films, with headquarters at 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
city, to receive information and advice on how to secure better 
pictures for children and family groups. 

An agency of a different sort is the organized junior police, 
which, under proper direction, is capable not only of aiding 
in the actual enforcement of law, but of placing responsibility 
for that enforcement upon boys and of teaching an acquaint- 
ance with the functions of government. ‘This is a better 
method of instilling “respect for the law”’ into children than 
any number of reformatories. One of the latest communities 
to form such an organization is Somerville, Mass., where the 
superintendent is a boy of seventeen years, with captains, lieu- 
tenants, sergeants and privates under him. The organization 
was started last spring, after our own entry into the war, and 
one of its objects is to prevent those very depredations on gar- 
dens that we have seen to be a matter of much concern to New 
England communities. 

This same fear of garden destruction has given rise to an- 
other organization in Massachusetts that may hold value for 
other places as well. The Committee on Food Conservation 
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appointed a sub-committee to protect gardens. “This commit- — 
tee promptly took upon itself the additional duty of protecting 
children. Instead of encouraging the severe treatment of — 
youthful destroyers of gardens, it decided that the true inter- 
ests of the public demanded the preservation of existing juve- 

nile court and probation methods, both of which are admirable 
in Massachusetts. Members of the committee hold themselves 
in readiness to visit different parts of the state where a 
tendency is seen to revert to former methods of harshness, 
and to explain the importance of not allowing a loss of 
temper to interfere with wise treatment. It has also kept 
a close watch on the amount of garden depredation, has 
informed the public through the press of the amount of 
destruction going on, and has endeavored in so far as it is 
able to combine the necessity of food conservation with 
the best method of handling children who come in contact 
with the law. 

This idea might well be extended still further. The sug- 
gestion is herewith made that local voluntary councils be 
formed in cities throughout the country to protect children 
from harm during the war and to reduce child delinquency. 
Such councils ought to be composed of educators, leaders of 
boys’ clubs, representatives of churches and social agencies, and 
of municipal and judicial authorities.. While they might come 
in time to deal with many aspects of child welfare, especially 
after they had become familiar with local conditions and needs, 
their first usefulness would perhaps lie in remedying the con- 
ditions that make for violation of law. They could help to 
allay any tendency toward undue severity and to improve the 
administration of existing juvenile courts and probation sys- 
tems; where these do not exist, they could work for the pas- 
sage of laws establishing them. They could increase and im- 
prove recreational facilities, see to it that child labor laws are 
enforced and, if needed, try to secure a better class of moving- 
picture exhibitions. “They could carry on educational cam- 
paigns among the children themselves, pointing out to them 
the patriotic value of good behavior at this time. In a word, 
they could become the unofficial guardians of child conduct 
in each community and if, when the war is over, their work 
had been found to be successful, they could perhaps be con- 
tinued as permanent and official bodies. In the meantime their 
efforts would have been instructive both to the members of the 
councils themselves and to the whole community. From this 
alone an indirect gain to children would result that would 
amply repay the expenditure of time and effort. 
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An International Humanitarian Com- 
mission in War ‘Time 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OW that we have entered the great war on the 
side of the entente, there is a growing demand that 
We appoint commissions of various kinds to meet 
with others appointed by the entente to agree 
upon common plans for prosecuting the war with the utmost 
vigor. While this step may be desirable from the military, 
naval and economic points of view, there is a no less urgent 


need from the international point of view that we invite 


By Wilham I. Hull 


the entente powers to enter with us into a joint commission, 
whose duty shall be to inquire into and take action upon 
matters of vital importance relating both to war and al 
peace. } 
Meeting, say, at Athens, such an international commis- 
sion could keep in close touch with the advance of the allied 
armies through Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Asia Minor 
and the Balkan and Austrian lands. It could hold aloft the 
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standards set up by the conferences at The Hague both for 
a humane prosecution of the war against belligerents, and 
for a just and merciful administration of the lands occu- 
pied by the victorious armies. It could thus prevent a repeti- 
tion of the atrocities which blackened the progress of the vic- 
torious army of the western allies in the march to Peking, 
during the suppression of the Boxer revolt, and the horrors 
connected with the advance of the victors during the two 
Balkan wars. ‘These atrocities were revealed to the gaze of 
an indignant world by international commissions appointed 
after the crimes against humanity had been perpetrated ; simi- 
lar ones should be prevented by precautions taken in due 
time and by an impartial, that is to say, by a truly interna- 
tional, commission. 

The operations of the Red Cross within the conquered 
lands; the prevention of racial and religious reprisals; the 
rehabilitation of the civilian population, their homes and in- 
dustries; and the restoration of the international postal sys- 
tem, the sanitary and the many other modern international 
institutions and relations, would all be greatly facilitated by 
the existence and control of the international commission. 

The ravages of typhoid, malaria and dysentery in such 
lands as Serbia, Syria, Poland and Macedonia, among the 
adult population, and the malnutrition of such children as 
are left there, as well as epidemics of all the ills to which in- 
fancy is heir, will demand the utmost efforts of Red Cross 
societies organized and supported on an international and 
world-wide basis. It is greatly to be feared that the very 
best they can do will not suffice to cope adequately with 
the wholesale pestilence and famine which threaten to take 
possession of these lands for many years after the dogs of 
war have again been leashed within their kennels; and the 
tragic story of the Thirty Years’ War, from whose ravages 
parts of central Europe did not recover for more than a hun- 
dred years, may again be repeated on a more far-reaching 
geographical and populous, if not chronological, scale. To 
prevent such a calamity, or to reduce it to the lowest pos- 
sible terms, is the task to which scientific philanthropy is 
summoned by a most insistent challenge. 

The infusion of renewed courage and ambition into the 
despairing hearts of civilians in such lands as Roumania, Bel- 
gium, Galicia and at least the inauguration of the task of re- 
constructing their devastated homes and industries, will en- 
gage the devoted efforts of their more fortunate fellow- 
men from other lands—our own, we hope, not the least or 
last among them. ‘These efforts must not be handicapped by 
_restrictions imposed in the name of national pride and jeal- 
ousy, or in that of alleged “military necessity.’ An inter- 
national commission should be vested with authority and 
power to cut without fatal delay the gordian knot of all such 
red tape and officialism. Acting in the spirit of the motto 
that “above all nations is humanity,” such a commission, and 
such a commission alone, could confront the gigantic task of 
rehabilitating the physical, industrial and social morale of a 
continent, by wielding the united resources of the world. 

The scope and character of the racial and religious re- 
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prisals which may follow the reoccupation of such lands as 
Armenia, Bulgaria, Albania and the conquests of such lands 
as Turkey and Bohemia, may be estimated from the black 
records of the recent and remoter past. “To prevent worse 
blots upon the annals of our own times, and to forestall 
greater crimes against humanity, all the world of civilization 
should join hands and concentrate its united strength by 
means of an international commission. Such a commission 
would focus the glare of a pitiless publicity upon the dark 
and evil places, and by such illumination alone prevent the 
appearance or at least the continued activities of human vam- 
pires and vultures. 

Aside from its tasks of far-reaching humanity and social 
philanthropy, such a commission could perform international 
administrative tasks of the first importance. For example, it 
could administer for the common welfare, during the rest of 
the war, lands conquered by rival and possibly suspicious 
armies of the various allies; and when peace is made the per- 
manent disposition of these conquered lands could be more 
readily and more justly achieved if they were under the con- 
trol of an international commission of civilians than if any 
national army, or even international army, dominated them. 
The fate of Persia, Turkey in Asia and in Europe, Greece, 
the Ukraine, colonial empires. in Africa, and many other 
lands, is at stake in the present war, and their fate will largely 
determine the future peace and welfare of the entire world. 

Most important of all, perhaps, the international commission 
could ascertain the first possible opportunity of bringing the 
war to an end; and it might even create a speedy opportunity 
for this devoutly to be hoped for consummation. For it would 
serve as a standing invitation to the German, Austrian and 
Bulgarian people to seek representation upon it, by setting 
aside their despotic governments, and, by thus establishing 
popular government, secure both a basis and means of achiev- 
ing early and lasting peace. 

Representation upon such a commission would be for the 
United States, not an entangling, but a disentangling, alli- 
ance; for, as at Algeciras, our representatives would exert a 
powerful influence, not for American self-aggrandizement, 
but for the triumph of national justice and permanent inter- 
national peace. Without some conscious, well-defined and 
determined program of international policy, definitely en- 
trusted during the war to a body specifically designed to carry 
it out, there is grave danger that the United States will find 
itself at the end of the war bound up with national plans and 
ambitions which are wholly at variance with democracy and 
inevitably the progenitors of lasting dissension and future 
war. While with a plan of international arrangements clearly 
conceived and boldly entrusted to an international commission 
inspired by genuinely international ideals, the United States 
may not only be kept from drifting upon the rocks of Old 
World politics, but may greatly assist the launching of that 
international organization which is the avowed purpose of 
all the combatants abroad, and which President Wilson and 
all forward-looking men regard as the chief present hope 
of humanity. ; 


A LIGHT 
Alter Abelson 


S one who in a jungle went astray 
Where terrors tremble in the air; and 
night, 
A star-lorn cynic night derides our sight, 
And none there be to cheer or show the way; 


When lo, a lamp appears that turns to day 

The shades, and human hands our foot- 
steps light 

Until we reach our home and lose all fright 


In cities civilized where law holds sway. 


In History’s jungles journeyed I, when lo, 
Thy lamp and hand, rapt Israel, I spied; 
The Bible that suns outvied, all nights 

defied ; 

I found a trail that led me out of woe 
To where Civilization paved her pathways 

wide 

And where a human heart and home I know. 
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SOCIAL FORCES ix WAR TIME 


By Edward T. Devine 


HE editor of this department has within the last 

few days gone to Europe in behalf of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross, to study the 
financial burden created by disabled soldiers and sailors, 
and the work for their re-education and return to normal 
life which is being done in France and England. For 
this reason the department may be somewhat irregular 
for a few weeks, but it will not be suspended. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs were written by Mr. Devine just be- 
fore he sailed. 


INSURANCE RATHER THAN PENSIONS 


N the Treasury Department at Washington there is 
already what is known as a Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, created in 1914, for the benefit of seamen and 
the merchant marine. There has now been introduced, 

with the approval of the secretary of the treasury and the 
President, a very important amending bill, which establishes, 
by the side of this marine and seamen’s insurance, a division of 
military and naval insurance. To this new division.in the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, by what is no less than a stroke 
of genius, is entrusted the whole responsibility for allow- 
ances, allotments, compensation, and insurance to soldiers and 
sailors and to their families. Nurses are included. 

Pensions totally disappear and with them, it is confidently 
hoped, all the niggardliness and the extravagance, the degrad- 
ing charity and the mawkish sentimentality, the political 
chicanery and the social demoralization which have been such 
undesirable features of our past pension systems. The whole 
point of view is changed in the plan now presented to Con- 
gress, and with this change in the point of view radical re- 
form becomes possible. ‘The old controversies simply drop 
out of sight. A definite right to compensation, based on rec- 
ognized principles of compensation for industrial injuries, re- 
places the more intense but also more sentimental and there- 
fore more unreliable claim for a “pension.” 

The specific measures of the Simmons-Alexander bill should 
of course have close scrutiny. It may be that the particular 
scales proposed are too liberal or not liberal enough. ‘The 


basis of calculation, viz., pay received while in the military or 


naval service, may be unjust in the case of officers or privates 
who prior to their enlistment were in receipt of much larger 
incomes. ‘The principles of alternative claim, based on earn- 
ings in civil life, might be introduced, as it is to be found in 
the present English system. On the other hand, the regular 
pay in the American army and navy is so much more liberal 
than in the corresponding European services that the argument 
for allowing such an alternative loses some of its force. That 
Judge Julian W. Mack, under the authority of the Council 
of National Defense, prepared the bill, and that it has the en- 
dorsement of the Committee on Labor, of which Samuel Gom- 
pers is chairman, create strong presumptions in its favor. Its 
fundamental idea is right: that the financial risk of death, 
disease and disability should be carried by insurance, and that 
compensation, adequate in amount and clearly known in -ad- 
vance, should be guaranteed. ‘The cost of such insurance can 
be estimated with some degree of certainty and its future 


curve need exhibit no such erratic and abnormal course as has 
characterized that of Civil War pensions. 

The bill has some very valuable incidental provisions, as, 
for example, that which makes the compensation dependent 
on the acceptance, in suitable cases, of such re-education and 
vocational training as the government may provide, and that 
which offers supplementary insurance to every officer, en- 
listed man or nurse who is in position to pay the specified pre- 
mium. ‘The policy embodied in the bill is so novel, and yet so 
simple and so completely in harmony with the whole trend of 
recent labor legislation in this country, that it deserves im- 
mediate and sympathetic study; and, with any modifications 
which such study and discussion may suggest, it should speedily 
be enacted into law. 


CONTROL OF WAR CHARITIES 


LLINOIS so far claims the honor of being the only state 
to regulate by law the solicitation of contributions for 
war charity. A law which became effective July 1, 1917, 
provides that on and after that date, under penalty of a 
maximum fine of $1,000, no individual society, club, associa- 


tion, or corporation shall engage in the solicitation of any — 


war aid or war charity, without first obtaining from the 
State Council of Defense a license to make such solicitation. 
Information required by the council must be given, and rules 
and regulations issued by them must be obeyed, under penalty 
of forfeiting the license. No-license is required for charities 


authorized by Congress or by proclamation of the President. - 


The Citizens’ War Board of Chicago, through its com- 
mittee on Administration of War Relief, has urged that all 
tag days for war relief be abolished in that city, and the 
Chicago Red Cross has courageously declined to accept a 
check for $200 which represented the proceeds of a tag day. 

Cities in other states, in the absence of state action, are 
taking steps to control war charities, by methods similar to 
those already used in time of peace by Chambers of Com- 
merce and Federations. The Peoria (Illinois) War Relief As- 
sociation, formed to finance war needs and prevent multi- 
tudinous and indiscriminate appeals, has secured monthly 
pledges and makes appropriations to certain local organizations 
in proportion as they have served soldiers and sailors. Cin- 
cinnati’s War Council has a Committee on Authorization 
which issues cards to solicitors for approved war charities. 
There is close cooperation in Columbus, Ohio, between the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Central Philanthropic Coun- 
cil, and the Chamber of Commerce has a committee which 
endorses appeals for war charities. The New York Charity 
Organization Society, through its Bureau of Advice and 
Information, gives its members an advisory service on war 
charities, but has no control over appeals. Atlanta is un- 
dertaking to get a Central Council of Social Agencies under 
way, and the Atlanta Constitution is relating this need to 
the complications arising out of the war-time situation. Dal- 
las, Texas, has a new Civic Federation which has for its 
object to secure the best possible mobilization of the social 


_forces of Dallas, and which should furnish an excellent 


means of dealing with all war-time charities and needs. 
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DELAYED PUBLIC HEALTH 
MEASURES 

WO important measures for the 

public health of the nation are be- 
ing delayed ‘somewhere in Congress.” 
One of these is the appropriation of the 
sum necessary to purchase the New 
York quarantine plant at Rosebank, 
S. I, and thus take the final step in 
securing federal administration of this, 
the largest port of entry in the country. 

At least six months ago the commis- 
sion created by the New York legisla- 
ture in 1916 to negotiate with the gov- 
ernment for the transfer of the New 
York quarantine, advised the secretary 
of the treasury that, after considering 
figures and values of the plant at Rose- 
bank, it would fix the price at $1.,- 
395,275—a much. smaller sum than was 
originally mentioned. On February 15 of 
this year the New York legislature 
adopted a resolution urging the con- 
gressmen and senators from this state 
to use their efforts to secure this appro- 
priation. During the special session of 
Congress, early in June, the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations included 
in the sundry civil bill for 1918 this 
million dollars for the purchase of the 
New York quarantine. The item 
passed the Senate, but was stricken out, 
presumably by adverse conferees from 
the House. 

So far as can be learned there is no 
opposition to the measure in Congress. 
In fact, it is said that favorable action 
will undoubtedly be taken during the 
coming session; for the transfer is ob- 
viously a measure of national defense 
as well as one of value to the public 
health. A further material argument 
in favor of this action is found in the 
operation of the new immigration law. 
At present the state quarantine officers 
require the assembling of crew and 
_ passengers for medical examination ac- 
cording to quarantine laws. Shortly 
after, crew and passengers have to be 
again assembled in order that the med- 
ical officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice may examine them for immigration 
purposes. The saving of cost, time, 
trouble and delay to shipping and immi- 


gration were both examinations con- 
ducted at once needs no special apologia. 
This could be done if both groups of 
examining officials were appointed by 
the Public Health Service. 

The second measure that is delayed 
en route is joint resolution No. 63, es- 
tablishing a sanitary reserve for the 
Public Health Service [see the Survey, 
May 19, June 7]. The resolution 
passed the Senate, but has not yet been 
reported from the House. Keeping the 
people’s health at high level has been 
in each of the belligerent countries rec- 
ognized as of first importance, and ef- 
forts have focused upon the regions 
round about training camps in order 
that infections native to the regions 
might be kept from the troops, as well 
as that any outbreak of sickness among 
the troops might be barred from the 
civilian population. 

The care of the troops is a military 
responsibility; the care of the civilian 
population is clearly in the field of the 
civilian Public Health Service and co- 
operating state departments of health. 
Prompt action by Congress in securing 
to the service its needed quota of sani- 
tarians will mean the extension of im- 
portant scientific work already begun. 
And the activity of the war-time re- 
serve will mean a splendid stimulus 
to permanent civilian health work upon 
a scientific basis.» For infections are 
regrettably independent of treaties and 
peace settlements; and adequate sanitary 
service cannot be limited to emergency 
effort. 
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BILLS DRAFTED TO CURB 
THE I. W. W. 


WO bills attempting to lay a legal 
basis for suppression of the activity 
of the Industrial Workers of the World 
were introduced in the Senate last week, 
and Senator Hollis, of New Hampshire, 
announced that he would draft and in- 
troduce a third. None of these meas- 
ures attempts to deal with any of the 
economic causes of the unrest in the in- 
dustries affected—copper mining, lum- 
bering and agriculture—but all propose 
to make certain acts on the part of work- 
ingmen punishable as crimes. 
Senator King, of Utah, introduced 
on August 16 a bill which provides, 
among other things, that 


if any person or persons shall advise, coun- 
sel, persuade, or incite, or shall utter words 
or statements which shall tend to persuade 
or incite any person to break any contract 
with the government of the United States, 
or to break any contract which has to do 
with the production, fabrication, manufac- 
ture, or transportation of any article, com- 
modity, or thing for the use\of or intended 
for the use of the United States, he or they 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $1,000, or be impris- 
oned for not more than one year, or may, 
in the discretion of the court, be both fined 
and imprisoned. 


Senator Myers, of Montana, intro- 
duced on August 15 .a bill which pre- 
scribes: 


That when the United States shall be en- 
gaged in war it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons in the presence or hearing 
of others to utter any disloyal, threatening, 
profane, violent, scurrilous, contemptuous, 
slurring, abusive, or seditious language about 
the government of the United States, or the 
constitution of the United States, or the 
president of the United States, or the army 
or navy or soldiers or sailors of the United 
States, or the flag of the United States, or 
the uniform of the army or navy of the 
United States, or the good and welfare of 
the United States, or any other language cal- 
culated to bring the United States or the 
United States government, or the president 
of the United States, or the constitution of 
the United States, or the army or navy or 
soldiers or sailors of the United States, or 
the flag of the United States, or the good 
and welfare of the United States into con- 
tempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute; or any 
language calculated to incite or inflame re- 
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sistance to any duly constituted federal or 
state authority in connection with the prose- 
cution of war; or to threaten the good or 
welfare of the United States or the United 
States government or to advise, urge, or in- 
cite any curtailment of production in this 
country of any thing or things, product or 
products, necessary or essential to the prose- 
cution of the war in which the United States 
may be engaged, with intent by such cur- 
tailment to cripple or hinder the United 
States in the prosecution of such war. 


Sec. 2. That any person duly convicted 
of any such foregoing offense shall be for 
each such offense punished by a fine of 
not less than $500 nor more than $5,000 or 
by imprisonment for not less than six months 
nor more than five years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


Senator King and Senator Myers have 
expressed themselves, on the floor of the 
Senate, as wishing to find some means 
of preventing the interruption of the 
mining and smelting of copper in their 
respective states, during the war, by I. 
W. W. agitation. “They, like the sen- 
ators from Arizona and New Mexico, 
have abstained from any expression of 
views as to the justice of the methods re- 
cently employed by the mine owners and 
their adherents at Bisbee and Gallup in 
deporting strikers and strike sympa- 
thizers. 

Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, has, 
however, indicated his leanings in the 
matter by asking permission of the Sen- 
ate to print in the Congressional Record 
for August 13 certain resolutions by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Phoenix, 
Ariz., and the constitution of the Loyal- 
ty League, which is the Arizona coun- 
terpart of the Citizens’ Alliance of Crip- 
ple Creek strike days. 

The resolutions by the Chamber of 
Commerce “urge upon the Arizona dele- 
gation in Congress the need of a census 
of labor, and recommend that an indus- 
trial drafting service be devised to be 
in operation during the war; and . 
that we recommend legislation be en- 
acted which will prohibit in every form 
advocation of crime, sabotage, violence, 
and any unlawful methods of securing in- 
dustrial or political reforms.” 

These resolutions were adopted on 
August 3. Three days later there was 
adopted in the same city this preamble 
to the constitution of the Loyalty 
League: 

To loyally stand for our country in the 
pending crisis; to promote a patriotic and 
militant spirit among our people; to exter- 
minate the Industrial Workers of the World; 
to curb the treacherous alien; to fight dis- 
loyalty, anarchy and treason; to preserve 
order; to protect life, liberty and property, 
and to see to it that every law-abiding in- 
habitant of the community is unmolested by 
threat, epithet, taunt or espionage in the en- 
joyment of his right to pursue his own law- 
ful course. 

Arizona newspapers of their own 
party faith, reaching the Arizona sen- 
ators, state that 400 men unaffiliated 
and unidentified with any labor organ- 
ization were among those driven from 
Bisbee by the Bisbee Loyalty League; 


that 400 members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, unaffiliated with the 
I. W. W., were also among the number 
deported; that some 440 men affiliated 
with the I. W. W. were driven out. 

After some consideration of the com- 
plex nature of the problem, Senator Hol- 
lis states that he will attempt to draft a 
bill which will not be open to the criti- 
cism levelled by labor union officials at 
the bills offered by Senators King and 
Myers—that these would have the effect 
of forbidding all strikes in war indus- 
tries. 

“T am a labor man,” said Senator 
Hollis, on August 17, ‘and I shall not 
sponsor any measure which does not meet 
with the approval, in this matter, of the 
regular trade union officials. I will not 
stand for any bill which would forbid 
strikes.” 

In a discussion in the Senate, the New 
Hampshire senator outlined his position 
thus: i 


The Industrial Workers of the World teach 
resistance to all authority. So far as they 
resist the ordinary authorities, the state and 
local governments must take care of that 
situation; but this organization is taking ad- 
vantage of the present war to stir up op- 
position to the federal government in its 
conduct of the war. They are advising and 
exhorting everyone to disregard the federal 
laws, particularly the laws that have to do 
with the conduct of the war and the selective 
draft. When they do that the federal gov- 
ernment has a real and vital interest in what 
they are trying to accomplish, and I hope 
that all senators will study the subject care- 
fully and be ready with suggestions which 
may aid us to cope with this very real 
danger. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
TRIBUNAL 


FTER four months of discussion, 

the plan of establishing industrial 
standards to govern war work and to 
maintain such standards through a na- 
tional industrial tribunal has been 
adopted by the Council of National De- 
fense. How much the decision of the 
council was stimulated by the strikes 
in the copper camps, in the coal mines 
and in the shipyards,sand how much by 
the demand of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
direct representation of the workers on 
all boards having to do directly with 
contracts for war work, is a matter of 
speculation. Announcement of the new 
régime, which will be marked by en- 
forcement of the federal law providing 
for a basic eight-hour day, with time 
and a half for all overtime, was made 
on August 9. 

It is proposed that the tribunal, which 
will direct the settlement of all indus- 
trial disputes in the munitions and sup- 
plies industries throughout the country, 
shall consist of nine persons, three rep- 
resenting the government, three the em- 
ployers and three the workers. Dis- 
putes involving more than 1,000 work- 
ers will be handled directly by this 
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board. Disputes affecting a smaller 
number will be treated by subordinate 
tribunals, which will be established as 
circumstances require. In each tribunal, — 
however, the proportion of representa- 
tion of the government, the employers 

and the workers will be the same. 


Authority will be enforced through a — 


clause in all contracts for work hence- — 


forth to be done for the government, — 
requiring acceptance by the contractor 
of the decisions of this industrial tri- — 
bunal. Officers of the national and in- 
ternational unions will give their writ- — 
ten guaranty of adherence, and the sec- © 
retaries of war and of the navy will 
sign for the government. 


Samuel Gompers, as head of the 


American Federation of Labor, declined, | 


last week, to discuss the matter, pend-— 
ing further developments. About 
June 15 he entered into a written agree- 
ment with Secretary of War Baker, 
covering the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes in the construction of the army — 
cantonments. The army named one — 
member of the central adjustment board, 
the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor named — 
John R. Alpine as its member and the — 
secretary of war chose a civilian as the — 
third. These three men have been ad- 
justing various claims for advances in 
wages and for improved conditions of 
employment for nearly eight weeks past. — 
Only now is the fact of this arrange-_ 
ment divulged, 

The Navy Department did not be- 
come a member of this agreement as to 
industrial disputes in the building of ~ 
camps, and hence arose the danger of 
a strike of carpenters at a naval camp 
near New York city, which led to the | 
agreement of the contractor to employ 
none but union men. The Navy De- 
partment then promptly joined the War 
Department in its contract for adjust-— 
ment through the central board. 

James O’Connell, president of the 
Metal ‘Trades Department of 
American Federation of Labor, states 
that the creation of the industrial tri-— 
bunal does not necessarily mean the end 
of strikes in plants doing war work. 
He points out that it is not retroactive 
as to past disputes nor as to contracts — 
already given, and except by agreement 
between the government and the firms 
to which contracts have been awarded, 
it cannot be expected to apply to the — 
hundreds of millions—possibly billions 
—of dollars’ worth of supplies and mu- — 
nitions and ships now in process of 
manufacture. 

Again, the tribunal has no legal 
power to enforce its decrees, but will 
rely wholly upon the cooperation of 
other branches of the government in in- | 
fluencing business men and workers to 
concur in its findings. Its success will 
be measured by its own promptness in 
satisfying the. demands of various groups 
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of workers for a wage sufficient to main- 
tain them at their accustomed standard 
of living, or at a better standard, con- 
sistent with the approval of active public 
opinion. ‘That it will prevent strikes, 
except by establishing this relation be- 
tween. wages and the current cost of 
the necessaries of life, is not assumed 
by the Council of National Defense. 

At almost the same moment with the 
announcement that this tribunal would 
be named the President designated Jus- 
tice Harry Covington, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, to 
visit the copper mining regions of Ari- 
zona, Utah and Montana, to study and 
report~upon the reasons for the strikes 
there. Jeannette Rankin, congress- 
woman from Montana, had charged in 
her first speech to the House that John 
D. Ryan, as head of the Amalgamated 
Copper interests, was personally respon- 
sible for the conditions leading up to 
the strike in Butte. She blamed the 
companies for preventing union organi- 
zation and for repressing complaint 
against dangerous conditions in the 
mines, as a result of which 160 men 
were burned to death in one mine on 
June 8. This fire was followed imme- 
diately by the strike. She demanded 
that the government take over and op- 
erate the metalliferous mines of the 
country. Congressman Hayden, of Ari- 
zona, endorsed her demand. Judge 
Covington’s report on the copper mine 
situation will not be ready for several 
weeks. 


GEN. O’RYAN’S ANTI-ALCO- 
HOL LETTER 


AJ.-GEN. JOHN F. O’RYAN, 

of the New York National Guard, 
who, with the taking over of his troops 
by the federal government has been given 
the same rank in the army, has written 
to his men a letter on the use of liquor 
that is being widely quoted. 

General O’Ryan points out that in 
military life the ties of family and com- 
munity that bind one to respectability 
slip away; in their place come military 
orders. He then points out that if a 
soldier tries to “buck” these orders, it 
means, when applied to 37,000 men, 
grave dangers to the whole division. 
Nothing will loosen this strict obedience 
to formal orders like alcohol; “this let- 
ter is, therefore, a personal appeal to 
your intelligence and better self to re- 
frain from using liquor in any form,” he 
says. 


The plea is based upon principles of scien- 
tific military management. 

This cannot be if we are to permit “booze” 
in any form into our military machine. Al- 
cohol, whether you call it beer, wine, whisky, 
or by any other name, is a breeder of in- 
efficiency. While it affects men differently, 
the results are the same, in that all affected 
by it cease for the time to be normal. Some 
become forgetful, others quarrelsome. Some 
become noisy, some get sick, some get sleepy; 


others have their passions greatly stimulated. 
When you stop to consider the thousands in 
a division, do you not see how vital to effi- 
ciency is the elimination of liquor? If one 
officer or man is permitted to use liquor, then 
others will claim the right to do so. Now 
can a division of troops be ever ready— 
ever up on the bit to drive ahead or to 
thrust back the enemy’s drive, if through the 
presence of this insidious evil, some soldiers 
forget their orders, or become noisy when 
silence is essential, fall asleep when every 
faculty should be alert, or absent from their 
posts? 

To this letter is appended a memoran- 
dum from Lieutenant-Colonel Steers, of 
the Army Medical Corps, disclosing the 
physical ruin that results from partici- 
pation in the evils of camp life. Dr. 
Haven Emerson, health commissioner of 
New York city, believes that 75 per cent 
of this venereal infection is contracted 
under “the influence of alcohol” and it 
was General O’Ryan’s own troops on the 
Mexican border that prohibited saloons 
and prostitution and showed, in conse- 
quence, the lowest rate of treatment for 
venereal disease. 


THE NATIONAL NURSING 
SERVICE 


HE national nursing organizations 

of this country have mapped out a 
program of remarkable significance and 
extent. They are related to the Council 
of National Defense at three points: 
through a committee of nursing of the 
General Medical Board, a committee 
which came into existence as an emer- 
gency body to provide a supply of nurses 
for home work as well as for war duty. 
This group includes physicians, sani- 
tarians, educators and social workers. 
The chairman is M. Adelaide Nutting, 
of Teachers’ College, New York city. 
[See the Survey, June 9 and June 30. ] 

The second group is a sub-committee 
of the Committee on Hygiene and Sani- 
tation of the General Medical Board 
and concerns itself particularly with 
public-health nursing. The committee 
was appointed at the special request of 
Surgeon-General Blue, of the United 
States Public Health Service. It is 
gathering data relative to the effect of 
the war on public-health conditions in 
Europe; and in preparation for facing 
emergencies in this country, has sent a 
letter to departments of health, boards 
of education and visiting nursing asso- 
ciations, asking whether their budgets 
have as yet been affected, or their quota 
of nurses reduced; and if so, what steps 
the association is taking to maintain its 
work under the circumstances. 

It is more than probable that this 
committee will be called upon a little 
later to assist in rehabilitation work 
abroad. It will ask all public-health 
nurses to enroll in the Red Cross as a 
special group exempt from all other 
forms of Red Cross work except that 
of public health. The Public Health 


Service has signified its approval of 
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using only such enrolled nurses for the 
work soon to be inaugurated in zones 
surrounding cantonments through the 
cooperation of federal and state health 
authorities and the Red Cross. 

The third nursing committee is on 
home nursing, in the Committee of La- 
bor, of which Samuel Gompers is chair- 
man. Of this group Lillian D. Wald 
is chairman. She selected as her asso- 
ciates the nurses who are already serving 
on the committee on nursing of the 
General Medical Board, with the addi- 
tion of Yssabella G. Waters, Edna L. 
Foley and Dr. Alice Hamilton. This 
committee has been asked for a report 
of “the nurse in industry” and has sub- 
mitted such a report, showing which in- 
dustries are now safeguarded by protec- 
tion of the industrial nurse, which need 
such protection and what the greater 
hazards of war will be. It has also 
furnished, through Miss Waters, a 
statement of all industrial nursing serv- 
ice through the country. Information 
concerning sources of home care in all 
parts of the United States will be fur- 
nished by the committee to industrial 
workers and their families at any time. 

As secretary of these three commit- 
tees, Ella Phillips Crandall has been 
temporarily released from her position in 
the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing and placed in Wash- 
ington at the headquarters of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 


SHORTER HOURS FOR WEST- 
ERN WORKING WOMEN 


IGHT work of women in Wis- 

consin between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
has been stopped by order of the In- 
dustrial Commission. On petition of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of La- 
bor, the Wisconsin Council of Social 
Agencies and the Wisconsin Consumers’ 
League, the commission, after hearings 
and investigations, decided that night 
work in factories and laundries is “ob- 
jectionable from the standpoint of the 
statutes forbidding employment preju- 
dicial to the life, health, safety and wel- 
fare of women.” ‘The decision is in ac- 
cord with the regulation contained in a 
state law enacted in 1913 and declared 
void by the courts last year. 

The commission so far, however, has 
not attempted to regulate night work 
in mechanical and mercantile establish- 
ments, restaurants, telegraph and tele- 
phone offices, express and transportation 
houses. Neither does it include “pea 
canneries’ within the term manufac- 
tories so that in such places women may 
work any number of hours as was possi- 
ble formerly in New York state. Finally 
the commission failed to reach any con- 
clusion on the subject of hours to be per- 
mitted per day, announcing that further 
time was necessary to look into the 
matter. 

Commissioner J. D. Beck alone ad- 
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vocated immediate action in favor of 
shorter working days arguing 

that the eight-hour day will soon become 
recognized as necessary to the women factory 
workers if their health and welfare, and 


the welfare of the future generations are 
to be fully guarded. 


He expressed the hope that 


the commission may be able to speedily 
conclude its hearings and enter its final or- 
ders before any false propaganda under the 
guise of patriotism may induce exploitation 
of the women, which will react in this coun- 
try, as it has in England, and result in 
lessening production instead of increasing it. 
If conditions of labor are made right, and 
man’s pay is given to women for equal work 
in industry, there are many thousands of 
women who will respond to the needs of 
the country during the war, both from pat- 
riotic impulse and from necessity of increas- 
ing the family income to meet the burdens 
of war. 

The Kansas State Industrial Welfare 
Commission has out-distanced the Wis- 
consin body in this matter of hours by 
establishing on July 28, a nine-hour day 
for women in mercantile establishments. 
Although the merchants pleaded that it 
was necessary to keep their stores open 
later than nine o’clock on Saturday eve- 
nings, the commission rejected the appeal. 


MRS. MOONEY FREED IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 


RS. RENA MOONEY, third de- 

fendant in the San Francisco 
“bomb plot,” was acquitted July 25 on 
virtually the same evidence that convict- 
ed her husband, Thomas J. Mooney, 
and Warren K. Billings of murder in 
the first degree (the SuRvEY, July 7). 

The result came after the attorneys 
and defendants had given up hope of an 
agreement by the jurors. After delib- 
erating fifty-one hours, the jury reported 
that they were deadlocked, but the judge 
refused to discharge them until they had 
returned a verdict. 

Mrs. Mooney, like Billings, Mooney, 
the two defendants, and Edward D. No- 
lan and Israel Weinberg who are yet 
to come to trial, was accused of causing 
the bomb explosion that killed ten people 
and injured fifty on July 22, 1916, dur- 
ing the preparedness parade in San Fran- 
cisco. Billings has been sentenced to 
life imprisonment, Mooney has been sen- 
tenced to be hung. Both sentences are 
automatically stayed by appeal pending 
before higher courts for new trials. In 
Mrs. Mooney’s trial the prosecution 
was weakened by lacking the testimony 
of F. C. Oxman, the Oregon cattle man, 
who was chief witness against Tom 
Mooney and is now facing trial for sub- 
ordination of perjury. 

Mrs. Mooney is the only one of the 
five defendants not connected with a la- 
bor organization. She is a music teach- 
er. She did, however, cooperate with 
her husband in an unsuccessful campaign 
to organize a strike among the United 
Railroads carmen. 
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For the first time in a labor case a 
“silent jury” composed of trades union- 
ists was appointed by labor organizations 
to sit in the court room and return a 
verdict to labor as to whether the de- 
fendant was guilty. Their verdict, 
reached in a far shorter time than that 
of the real jury, was likewise “not 
guilty.” 


HOUSING ENGLISH MUNI- 
TION WORKERS 


HE serious shortage of housing ac- 

commodation which exists around 
the new, and some of the older, muni- 
tions works in this country was referred 
to in the article on Industrial Poisons 
in Munitions Plants in the SURVEY for 
June 30. A similar problem has had 
to be met by the British Ministry of 
Munitions, and some of the steps taken 
by it recently may be of interest. 

In the first place, investigations were 
made whether the shortage reported was 
purely temporary or whether it ante- 
dated the war industries. In the latter 
case, the effort has been principally in 
the direction of stimulating the erection 
of permanent buildings; in the former 
temporary provision only has been made. 
In addition to this distinction, there has 
been careful study of the differences in 
local conditions with a view to render- 
ing the most effective assistance to the 
local authorities primarily charged with 
the duty of preventing overcrowding. 

Thus, in some cases, public utility 
housing societies—that is, societies lim- 
ited by statute as regards profits and 
subject to other restrictions—have been 
given loans for the greater part of the 
capital required for building, usually at 
5 per cent interest and repayable in forty 
years. In some cases, employers have 
been allowed to charge some portion of 
the cost of building workmen’s houses, 
due to the higher war prices of material, 
wages, etc., against that part of their 
profit which, under the present system 
of taking excess profits for the nation, 
would have gone to the treasury. . In 
some cases, loans have been made to the 
local authorities themselves. 

The type of permanent building sanc- 
tioned usually is the familiar English 
two-story brick cottage containing kitch- 
en, living room, two or three bedrooms 
and bath. Where temporary accommo- 
dation only was required, experiments 
have been made in a variety of types of 
construction—cottages, hostels and hut- 
ments, or groups of hostels. 

In two cases, the ministry itself has 
been obliged to build whole villages, 
with stores, schools and churches. The 
temporary cottages are built either of 
wood or of concrete, in the latter case 
almost always only one story high, which 
makes possible the use of large standard- 
ized slabs and whole moulded walls. 

The building of hostels has been re- 
sorted to where large numbers of single 
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workers, men or girls, had to be ac- 
commodated, usually for thirty persons 
each. In addition to kitchen and dining 
room, these buildings have cheerful com-. 
mon rooms to enable wholesome social 
life. The hutment system, also used 
chiefly where large numbers of girls had 
to be housed, makes use of larger indi- 
vidual units, each accommodating from 
100 to 130 persons, sleeping in single 
or double cubicles. 

To economize, the dining and com- 
mon rooms in the case of these hutments 
or colonies, usually are centralized in a 
separate building, adjoining an admin- 
istrative block which also houses the of- 
fices and rooms of the lady superintend- 
ent and her staff. The dormitory blocks 
have an adequate number of bathrooms 
and all the buildings are heated by hot 
water pipes. 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 


To THE Epiror: May I, through the Survey, 
make a request to the Children’s Bureau, 
which collects for us and distributes such 
valuable information. 

There is no country which has recognized 
the right of every child to two parents as 
has Norway; the right of the illegitimate 
child to a father, and to that father’s name; 
the right to inherit from the father, and the 
right to support and education at least up 


to sixteen, from both parents, and in propor- 
tion to the financial ability of each. The 


Castberg law, as it is called, “concerning 
children whose parents have not married 
each other,” is being discussed in this coun- 
try, with the view of presenting a bill drafted 
on similar lines to some state legislatures in 
1918. There is, however, no translation in 
English in existence, so far as I know, and 
the German translation is not obtainable. 
The Children’s Bureau would be adding an- 
other to its many good works if it would 
put out, as a public document indispensable 
at this stage to all interested in child wel- 
eo such a translation of the Norwegian 
aw. 


Chicago. ALICE Henry. 


A CHALLENGE 


To THE Epiror: There are some of us who 
are unable to, allow ourselves to be swept by 
the current into the psychic maelstrom of the 
world-war. We are unable to believe that 
methods we deemed hideously unjust in 1914 
should seem necessary to world righteousness 
in 1917. To all such there comes a mighty 
challenge. 

On all sides we see the patriots flocking 
to the colors, giving money, efforts, homes, 
and lives. If we would convince them of 
our sincerity, of the worth-whileness of our 
humanitarian ideals, we, too, must sacrifice, 
must show courage. In the midst of an al- 
most universal activity toward death, we 


must have equal energy and enthusiasm for — 


education, for social work, for all that tends 
to enrich life. The various ways in which 
this can be done will suggest themselves to 


an earnest seeker. There are hints on every — 


hand. 
(Continued on page 462) 
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ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK 
DAY AND NIGHT STORIES 


Works of Mr. Blackwood’s previously issued 


JULIUS LE VALLON 
THE WAVE Net $1.50 
TEN MINUTE STORIES Net $1.50 


Any one of which would make the reputation of a new writer. He is a master of the mystical and a pioneer in the 
peculiar. This new collection of short stories contains material as bizarre and as unusual as any of his works. It is 
worth reading whether you know Mr. Blackwood or not. 


MY WIFE By EDWARD BURKE. Net $1.50 


Whether you are already married or whether you are merely afraid of being married you can not afford to miss this 
book. It is the work of a new humorist who treats the modern conventional family life in a breezy spirit of burlesque 
and exhibits the foibles and affectations of the “lord and master” of the house in a manner that suggests Jerome K. 
Jerome, but with a more refined and subtle humor. A book which you will enjoy in any kind of weather and on any 
day of the week. 


By SARAH JOHNSON COCKE, author of By-Paths in Dixie Net $1.50 
Clark Howell of The Atlanta Constitution says: “I have devoted the last two evenings to reading ‘The Master of the 
Hills.’ I completed it last night and am writing immediately to thank you for the wonderful work you have done in 
your charming portrayal of the old Southern civilization before the Civil War and particularly to commend you for 


your splendid insight and your admirable picturization of the life of the Georgia mountaineers—a civilization peculiar 
to itself and little understood even by our own people.” 


THE JOYFUL YEARS ByF.T. WAWN. Net $1.50 


Pall Mali Gazette: “The story rings with the exuberance of youth, and transports the reader into a realm from which 
he hates to be drawn away at the end of the 450 odd pages.” 


HELEN OF FOUR GATES Net $1.50 


The author of this “extraordinary first book” is referred to in England as one of the most remarkable writers of re- 
cent years. Thomas Hardy strongly commends the book. 

. Y. World says: “ Reveals originality in a high degree. It is full of rugged power; it is dramatic without being in 
the least theatrical, and it holds the reader’s interest with uncompromising firmness. There are in print few pictures 
more impressive than those drawn by this unknown author.” 


Net $1.50 


Net $1.50 


THE > ROYAL OUTLAW 


A wonderful tale of fighting men laid in the time of King David. Not since “Ben Hur” has such a novel appeared. 
New York Tribune: “ No person can read this book without gaining a clearer understanding of those times and without 
being charmed with the vital human interest of the tale.” 


By CHARLES B. HUDSON Net $1.50 


GONE TO EARTH 


By MARY WEBB, author of “The Golden Ar- 

row.” Net $1.50 
A powerful book, describing the fierce love and 
elemental jealousy of the Welsh people. The story 
is full of fire and enthusiasm lighted with real 
humor and understanding of these quaint people. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 


By MARY WEBB. Net $1.50 
Boston Advertiser: “A story of a lovely mountain 
glen on the border of Wales. The author has 
caught the very substance of the quaint atmosphere 
of this faraway country and has given it to us ina 
way we shall not forget.” 


SEEN AND HEARD 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. Net $1.50 
New York Herald: “The book is a war book, but 
the crash of cannon and the cry of the wounded 
are in the far background. Few volumes that are 
so good have come out of Scotland in a generation; 
none that is better.” 


ON THE BRANCH 


By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN. Translated by Atys 
Hararp. New Edition Just Published. Net $1.50 
The critics call it “a splendid piece of analytical 
writing, fascinating by the sheer interest in the 
personality of the woman and her experience.” 
Really a brilliant novel. The sale of the French 
Edition has reached the 135th thousand. 


EL SUPREMO 

By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE. Net $1.90 
The New York Sun: “A capital romance with 
many thrilling moments in the ingenious plot. The 
picture of the life and ease and gracious hospitality 
among the old Spaniards is delightful and the 
book is worth the attention of the reader who is 
fascinated by unusual characters or who enjoys 
novel settings.” 


BEHIND THE THICKET 


By W. E. B. HENDERSON. Net $1.50 
A book of vivid imagination, power and extraordi- 
nary originality. 

Tennessean: “A book that will hold the attention 
of the reader to the end, filled with symbolism and 
beautiful things.” 


GRAIL FIRE 


By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY. Net $1.50 
The Dial: “Zephine Humphrey has written a very 
charming book ‘Grail Fire” The theme is the 
spiritual struggle and development of a man and 
the woman he loves. Miss Humphrey handles the 
theme very beautifully.” 


THE FEAR OF LIVING 


By HENRY BORDEAUX. Translated by RutH 

Henry Davis. New Edition Just Published. Net $1.50 
New York Times: “It is a story that goes to the 
hearts of its characters and shows simply yet with 
passion what it is that makes life a thing of reality 
and nobility.” 


POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The New York 
School of 
Philanthropy 


Institute 
in 


Probation Work for 
Girls in War Time, 
to be conducted by 


Maude E. Miner 


Secretary of the New 
York Probation and Pro- 
tective Association. 


September 4-22 


HIS institute is designed to 
| train women for the work 
of protecting young girls 
in the vicinity of military training 
camps, and in cities where sold- 
iers and sailors are stationed. 
Among the topics covered will be 
investigating and patroling in the 
vicinity of camps, supervision of 
amusement resorts, the run-away 
girl, the incorrigible girl, the un- 
married mother, the  feeble- 
minded girl, club work for girls, 
problems arising from adjustment 
in industry, the worker in muni- 
tion factories, the suppression of 
vice in camp cities, probation 
work, public and private reforma- 
tories. 


HE mornings will be de- 
voted to lectures and 
round-table discussion sup- 


plemented by four hours a day of 
field work. 


PECIAL talks will be given 
S by Katherine B. Davis, Chair- 
man of the Parole Commis- 
sion, New York City; Mr. Ar- 
thur W. Towne, Director of the 


Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Brooklyn; 
Mr. Frederick H. Whitin; Secre- 
tary, Committee of Fourteen; 
Mrs. Henry Moscowitz, Secretary 
of the Mayor’s Committee of 
Women on Defense; Mr. Orin C. 
Baker, Secretary of the Travel- 
ers’ Aid Society, and Mrs. Jane 
Rippin, Chief Probation Officer, 
Women’s Court, Philadelphia. 


PPLICATIONS should be 
A sent to Miss Maude E. 

Miner, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York City. Preference will 
be given to women who have al- 
ready had experience in social 
work in this particular field. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
(Continued from page 460) 


We must strive for public expression of 
the purpose of this war. Attaining this, we 
must keep that end in view and emphasize 
it. We are apt to forget the end in the en- 
thusiasm for the means, i. e., the war. If we 
are fighting for democracy, let us not allow 
democracy to be killed at home. All our 
civil individual rights must be safeguarded. 
Diplomacy can win the objects of the war 
perhaps better than battles. We must not 
forget Wilson’s inspiring phrase, “peace 
without victory.” 

In the sudden strain of war on our social 
organism, the disharmonies and injustices 
are brought to light. ‘We must call attention 
to these. Justice must be granted to the 
workers, and they must not be over-burdened. 
Graft and profiteering must be watched. 

If there is conscription of life, there should 
also be conscription of wealth. Private 
property rights must be subordinated to the 
social welfare of all. Let the lesson of the 
benefits of cooperation be well learned, so 
that it will not be forgotten with the advent 
of peace. 

We should not fail to speak against the 
violation of sincere individual consciences by 
social, political, or military persecution. Con- 
science should not be treated as a crime, as 
it was in England. If there is one thing 
more than another that tends to make the 
world. better it is conscience. Fortunately, 
we have the word of President Wilson that 
“This is in no sense a conscription of the 
unwilling.” 

Above all things, we should strive for an 
early and lasting peace, that we may not 
lose to posterity our young men, whose faith, 
courage, and ideals are the hope of the fu- 
ture. There is much hard work of this sort 
to be done by those who still have faith and 


courage. May we not fail to meet the 
challenge. 
SepLEY Hopkins PHINNEY. 
Cleveland. 


PUNISHMENT 


To THe Eprror: Because I am subscribing 
to the SuRvEY at present I am obliged to 
register my dissent from the views expressed 
in your signed editorial in italics on page 
406 of the August 4+ issue. Such pacifism (I, 
being sane, am a pacifist) would condemn 
the world to centuries of war more ghastly, 
more villainous than the present war. 

Can you be ignorant or can you ignore 
the fact that Germany has set loose in the 
world a moral pestilence which, if it is not 
stamped out now, must run its horrid course? 

Are you not aware that this has been a 
war not between armies chiefly, but of the 
German people against civilian populations 
whom they have deliberately attempted not 
merely to ruin materially, but physically, 
mentally and morally as well? 

You talk about our keeping down rank 
growth of social hate. Are you not aware 
that the German people—a citizen army— 
have been occupied meanwhile with sowing 
hate monstrously, minutely, ineradicably, 
through and through the populations that 
surround them—a hate born of injuries so 
dastardly, so intimately personal that they 
will not, ought not and can not be forgiven 
for generations to come? If you will imagine 
(pardon me, because it bears directly on the 
views which you express) your own wife 
and your growing daughters outraged and 
with child by German citizen soldiers, and 
this of your neighbors and the nation through, 
you will better appreciate the situation to be 
dealt with. Madame Paderewski declares 
that by July, 1916, 500,000 young Polish 
women had had babies from such outrage. 
What is now taking place of that sort in 
Belgium and North France you may learn 


from the Journal d’une deportee in a recent 
issue of the Rewue des deux mondes (I have 
sent for it, but do not know the exact date), 
of which a summary was given in the New 
York Tribune of July 15 last. 

Imagine as well your own home and those 
of your neighbors not only robbed and 
smashed, but filled actually with the excre- — 
ment of these German citizens—every filthy 
insult of the degenerate, in short, heaped 
upon you and yours. I do not profess to 
know why you and others (even who do not 
share your views) avert your eyes from these 
facts and their like. It is unwise. The facts 
are proved, they distinguish this war—such 
things have been done before, but never on 
such a scale, so systematically, by an army 
of citizens straight from civil life. They can 
not be dodged. They have got to be dealt 
with. 

If the German people are not crushed, 
mercilessly punished and efficiently policed, 
then their guilty fears on the one hand, and 
the hate they have so deeply implanted in 
their countless victims on the other will in- 
fallibly bring on another war almost imme- 
diately. For no German life is going to be 
safe in Europe after this war unless it is 
under heavy guard. 

If, moreover, the principle of individual 
punishment for the infamous crimes. com- 
mitted by the German army of citizens in 
the present war is not established at the 
peace, then they become a part, automatically 
incorporated, of future wars. Either inter-— 
national usage is to be reinstated as law by 
the trial and the punishment on conviction of 
its assailants before an international tribunal 
as part of the final peace, or the work of cen- 
turies to institute international law is utterly 
destroyed. 


Brooklyn. Exuis G. SEYMOUR. ~ 


JOTTINGS 
en eee 


THE POPE’S peace proposal of last week 
has been printed in full in practically every 
American newspaper and, it is said, in most 
of the papers of all European countries. Dis- 
cussion is fast simmering down to the an- 
swer which President Wilson is to make 
and as to how far he will go in stating Amer- 
ican terms concretely. 


THE tuberculosis association, the state lab- 
oratories and the State Board of Health have 
joined forces in North Dakota as the “North 
Dakota Public Health Service.” 


IT IS reported that a state department of 
health has been formed in Austria by the 
Emperor. The title of the chief is given as 
“minister of hygiene and social welfare.” 


A BILL forbidding dissemination of knowl- 
edge or information relative to birth con- 
trol has been vetoed by Governor Brum- 
baugh, of Pennsylvania, in a long message 
in which he declares that, should it be ap- 
proved, it would be “more honored in its 
breach than in its observance.” 


A CONCISE and useful Handbook of Labor 
Laws of New York has been prepared for 
the Brooklyn Auxiliary of the Consume 
League by Katherine Anthony. The pamph- 
let is so arranged’ that all labor laws relati 
to the same subject, as well as statutes 
cerning labor drawn from the compulsory 
education law, the domestic relations law a 
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the penal code, are grouped under separate 
headings. 


AMONG the measures adopted by the first 
national medical congress of the Argentine 
Republic, recently held, was that hospitals 
and sanatoria be founded at the seashore or 
in the mountains for tuberculous children 
and that protective measures be followed 
with the newly-born children of consump- 
tive mothers. 


DANTE BARTON, vice-chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations, died 
August 5 in New York—a journalist who, 
year after year, in his newspaper work in 
Kansas City, made signal contribution to the 
progressive municipal, social and economic 
thinking of the whole Southwest. 


IN VIEW of the heavy wartime demands 
made upon the Rockefeller Foundation, Mr. 
Rockefeller has rescinded that provision of 
his gift which left in his own hands the dis- 
position of a large proportion of the founda- 
tion’s income. Hereafter the responsibility 
rests on the board. 


WITH the purpose of “Christianizing the 
social impact and socializing the Christian 
impact” of intelligent people of the South on 
the South, the Southern Summer School or 
Social Service is holding its fourth successive 
August of study courses and lectures at 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Hall of the Blue 
Ridge Association, Blue Ridge, N. C. 


TO help in preventing the spread of dis- 
eases from state to state, the federal Public 
Health Service has arranged to vaccinate 
without cost persons who apply at designated 
stations in thirty-nine states, as well as in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska. The ad- 
dresses may be had from the Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


BY DIRECTION of the State Department, 
the American Legation at Berne, Switzerland, 
has formed an organization to cooperate with 
the Spanish ambassador in Berlin who rep- 
resents American interests in Germany for 
the relief of Americans who are now or may 
be in the future detained as prisoners of 
war in that country. The name of the new 
organization is the American Prisoners’ Cen- 
tral Committee, the address, Berne, Switzer- 
land. 


THE Associated Charities of Worcester, 
Mass., has estimated that the cost of a re- 
lief unit made up of flour, potatoes, salt 
pork, beans, molasses, sugar, cornmeal, con- 
densed milk, oatmeal, tea and soup in 1904 
was $1.80; in 1915, $2.36; in 1916, $3.07; in 
May, 1917, $5.10. Ten dollars would buy as 
much of these foods in 1904 as $28.33 would 
buy in May, 1917; and $15 in September, 
1916, would purchase as much food as $24.91 
in May, 1917. Rent and clothing have not 
advanced proportionately. 


THE Equal Franchise Federation of Pitts- 
burgh brought out, on August 1, the first 
number of a new publication, Publicity, 
which is primarily for thé purpose of illumi- 
nating with current news the political situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Its principal program 
is the promotion of legislation for the sup- 
pression of vice, the elimination of liquor 
from politics, woman suffrage, protection of 
childhood, and restriction of child and wom- 
an’s labor. 


AT THE invitation of the Executive Council 
for Defense, of West Virginia, Hastings H. 
Hart, of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
Charles L. Stonaker, of the Charities Aid 


and Prison Association of New Jersey, have 
made a study of the social resources of West 
Virginia. It is expected that as a result of 
the study a program can be developed where- 
by the Executive Council for Defense will 
become the center of the patriotic activities 
of the state, the source of advice, informa- 
tion and instructions. 


THE war has brought Thomas W. Garvin 
back to social work. For some years director 
of men’s and boys’ work at Hiram House, 
Cleveland, Ohio, more recently, secretary of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club, and most 
recently assistant to Richard H. Waldo, of 
the New York Tribune, Mr. Garvin has 
accepted an appointment by the Federal 
Commission on Training Camp Activities as 
director of the cantonment at Spartanburg, 
S. C. New York troops will be trained 
there. 


PROFESSOR VICTOR HORTA, one of the 
most distinguished Belgian architects, has re- 
cently been appointed to George Washington 
University as Belgian Scholarship Professor 
of Architecture. This appointment is one 
result of the steadily growing Belgian schol- 
arship fund which is being administered with 
the aim of “giving Belgian scholars, wri- 
ters and artists a chance to resume their 
work, and to assist in the reconstruction of a 
greater Belgium in respect to education, when 
war is over.” 


ALIDA LATTIMORE, of New York city, 
is organizing the various activities of the 
Public Welfare Association in Bellville 
Ohio, which developed from the survey 
made there by Ohio State University. The 
association is financed by the foundation left 
by a young banker, Mr. Cockley, for the 
benefit of his town. Bellville has the dis- 
tinction of being the pioneer in this work in 
villages having less than one thousand in- 
habitants. Miss MacDonald, Cornell Col- 
lege of Agriculture, 1917, will take up the 
work of community seeretary in Bellville. 


THE PEORIA (Illinois) War Relief Asso- 
ciation has been organized with the backing 
of the Chamber of Commerce, for the finan- 
cing of war-time needs, and the prevention 
of a multitude of indiscriminate appeals. 
It has obtained monthly pledges and makes 
appropriations to such organizations as the 
local Red Cross, the Associated Charities, 
the Nursing Association and the Y. M. C. A. 
in so far as they have served soldiers and 
sailors or their families. By furnishing, 
when necessary, shoes, meals, etc., to soldiers 
en route through the city, it has made other 
solicitation for such gifts necessary. 


ANOTHER chain letter for war relief has 
made its appearance in the eastern states, 
having traveled clear across the continent 
from Seattle. It is ostensibly for a special 
hospital in Paris, claiming the endorsement 
of the French consul at Seattle and of the 
Red Cross which, it says, has promised 
$2,000 for every $18,000 raised. Both the 
consul and the Red Cross repudiate any 
connection with the appeal. It has been cal- 
culated that the cost of a four-letter chain, 
if carried out to the tenth serial number, 
would aggregate a total of $240,000,000 in 
postage alone, not counting the cost of paper, 
stenographic work, etc. 


THE travelers’ aid section of the Southern 
Sociological Congress was attended by fifty- 
two accredited representatives from twenty- 
six cities, representing sixteen states. The 
program included all the problems that may 
beset a traveler—from the inducements that 
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PREPARATION 


FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


The New York School of 
Philanthropy will register 
students September 20-26 
for its two-year course. 


The curriculum includes 
courses which will be of 
special value as preparation 
for social and civic work 
during and after the war. 


The First Year 


Socrat Worx 1n War Time. Edward T. 


Devine 


*THE METHOD OF SOCIAL 
Case Work. Porter R. Lee 


FamMiILty WELFARE. 
Henry W. Thurston. 
John A. Fitch 


CHILD WELFARE. 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


Socrat anp Livinc Con- 


DITIONS. 

Kate H. Claghorn 
StTatisticaL METHODs. 
THE IxMIGRANT. 


*Types oF Soctat Work. Various lecturers 


HYGIENE AND Disease. Haven T. Emerson, 
M.D., and James Alexander Miller, M.D. 
Walter W. 


EpucaTION AND RECREATION. 


ettit 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. George W. Kirch- 
wey and Orlando F. Lewis 


Tue Law 1n Soctat Worx. David H. M. 
Pyle 

EXCURSIONS AND 
LEcTURES. 


bate Grace Worthington 
*FreL_pD Work. 


*Courses starred are required. 


The Second Year 


The second year permits a 
wide range of specialization 
adapted to individual in- 
terests. In addition to field 
work and seminar in the 
field of special interest, the 
following courses will be 


offered: 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF Socrat Case Work. 
Porter R. Lee 

Stupies IN Bewavior. Henry W. Thurston 


Socitat Poritics. Sydney D. M. Hudson 


Pusiicity tn Soctat Worx. Karl de 
Schweinitz 
PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION. Lecturer 


to be announced 


Columbia University gives credit 
for work in the School toward the 
degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


HILANTHROPY 


For full information address: 
REGISTRAR 
105 East 22d St., New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotele and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” vertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Hel Wanted,” 
ete., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as matron in con- 
valescent home or child-caring institution. 
Experienced. Address 2578 Survey. 


BY MATRON, young, educated, inter- 
ested in social work. Understands buying, 
planning, sewing, playground, gardening. 
Constructive or preventive work. Girls. 
Address 2573 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 
specially trained in Binet testing, desires 
position as mental examiner. Address 2574 
SURVEY. 


head worker, at present employed. Ad- 
dress 2575 SurvEY. f 


COMPETENT experienced woman, 
head of child-caring institution, desires to 
change to similar position November 1. 
Middle West preferred. Good references. 
Address 2577, Survey. 


WANTED: Position as secretary to pro- 
fessional or literary person, or social 
worker, in New York or Brooklyn. Excel- 
lent references. Address 2576 Survey 


WANTED: A position as head of sewing 
room in institution, middle west preferred, 
or as housekeeper in same by refined, capa- 
ble woman, two years college training, ex- 
cellent seamstress and plain dressmaker, 
where she can have her little boy, six years 
old, with her. Best references. Address, 
Mrs. ANNA Gooprick, Room 206, 433 E. 
Grand Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young woman as resident 
assistant in Jewish Settlement, New York 
City. Address 2572 Survey. 


MANAGER and leaders for women’s 
and girls’ department in Jewish social centre 
now organizing. Write full details—edu- 
cation, training, experience, special abilities, 
interests, etc. LrepERMAN, 2005 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York City. 


I The Nation needs money. Bonds extend 
m long after “war profits’’ end. They increase 
all taxes, burden industry until paid and 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
4 They increase living costs and reduce wages. 
THINK OR PAY 


A tax on land values only will raise yearly 
$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other taxes, 
force idle land into use, increase crops, boom 
} industry and perpetuate real prosperity. 
investigate—Booklet Free 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. 25 


TAX LAND 
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may cause them to leave their homes, the 
necessary protection at junction points and 
terminals, the housing problem on arrival, 
and the assimilation in the new community. 
It also included subjects pertaining to the 
nervous and unsettled conditions on account 
of the war, and plans were discussed for in- 
tensifying travelers’ aid work in all parts 
of the United States, especially around camp 
centers and in munition manufacturing cities. 
A study of the experience of travelers’ aid 
in Canada, the European countries at war 
and the conditions that existed on the Mexi- 
can border was the foundation upon which 
the plans were discussed and developed. 


SHORTAGE of coal has begun seriously to 
embarrass municipal enterprise in Italy. The 
municipal baths of Milan, according to a re- 
port of Consul John H. Grout, have been 
obliged to close for three days each week 
since January. The baths are very popular 
with the working classes; the price of ad- 
mission to the swimming pools is from two 
to six cents, including trunks and towel, 
with an added charge of six cents for a 
separate dressing compartment and shower. 
The largest of the municipal baths, the 
Ponte Gabelle, is excellently arranged for 
comfort and sanitation; the walls are of 
white tile, the floor of cement, and the tubs 
of white porcelain. 


NINETEEN states pledged to direct law- 
making by means of the initiative and ref- 
erendum and several hundred towns and cit- 
ies governed under the commission plan are 
tallied up by the National Popular Govern- 
ment League in the three years of its exist- 
ence. It inaugurates its fourth year by the 
issue of a monthly magazine, Popular Gov- 
ernment, the first number of which contains, 
among many other interesting contributions, 
an account of the spread of democratic gov- 
ernment in foreign countries. The organi- 
zation of an international popular govern- 
ment league, to link up and stimulate this 
movement in the different countries, is in 
process. 


PENNSYLVANIA has enlarged its pension 
roll for mothers. At the session of the legis- 
lature just adjourned, $400,000 was appro- 
priated for this purpose, with $18,000 for 
state supervision and surveys and investiga- 
tion. When there is added to this $400,000 
the non-merging balance of $45,000 from 
the previous fiscal period and the $445,000 
which is required from the counties, the 
Pennsylvania widows are found to have al- 
most $900,000 to their credit for the next 
two years. Heretofore the sum has never 
exceeded $500,000. The money is distrib- 
uted to the counties on the basis of popula- 
tion. 


PUBLIC opinion in Chicago among those 
familiar with modern methods of treating 
the mentally ill has been aroused by a judge 
who caused his bailiff at one time to issue 
writs of habeas corpus for thirteen patients 
who had been declared insane and had been 
under treatment in one of the state hospitals, 
and again for twenty-nine with no further 
knowledge than letters written to him by 
these patients. No action was taken by the 
state in the matter of the first thirteen, as 
they were practically all recovered and 
would very soon have been discharged; but 
when the second order came, the director of 
public welfare for the state of Illinois de- 
cided upon the advice of the attorney general 
to protest and the case was continued until 
the third Monday in September. The judge 
is described as kindly disposed, but this 
method of deciding whether or not a patient 
is recovered could easily result in serious 
harm. 
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FEARS of labor leaders that “anti-idleness” 
laws may be turned into strike-breaking 
measures have been realized in West Vir- 
ginia, where a so-called vagrancy act was 
passed at the last session of the legislature. 
Under the act which was put through as a 
War measure, it is unlawful for any citizen 
of the state between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty to fail to work a certain number of 
hours per week. Now when miners em- 
ployed by the Monte Coal Company at Ot- 
tawa suspended work because they were not 
permitted to present grievances to the man- 
agement, the company seized upon the va- 
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grancy law to drive them back to employ- — 


ment. Two miners and their sons were ar- 
rested and the company employed an attor- 
ney to assist the county prosecutor. Coal 
companies lobbied for an anti-strike law 
at the last session of the legislature, but were 
defeated by organized labor. 


THE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
has submitted its first report on apprentice- 
ship since the law of 1915, which requires 
minors learning a trade to be under legal 
contract; provides for trade instruction in a 
school five hours per week until the age of 
eighteen, and gives the state, through the In- 
dustrial Commission, power to classify 
trades, supervise contracts and mediate dif- 
ferences between apprentices and employers. 
The result of the law has been that 468 new 
contracts were entered into in 1916 as com- 
pared with 163 in 1915 and 220 in 1914. The 
greater part of them are in the machinists’ 
trade. 
than ten cents per hour, and most of them 
begin at twelve cents per hour. These wages 
are increased every six months up to twenty 


cents per hour and above during the last — 


period of apprenticeship. Of the contracts in 
force on January 1, 1917, 34.8 per cent were 
entered into by boys sixteen years of age; 
29.7 per cent by boys seventeen years of age, 
19.2 per cent eighteen years of age; while 


all above eighteen years total only 16.3 per 


cent. 


THE College Libre des Sciences Sociales in 


Paris, of which Paul Deschanel, president 


of the Chamber of Deputies and a member 
of the Academy, is president, has conducted 
since the beginning of the war afternoon 
and evening courses of study relating social 
progress to war conditions. Each course of 
lectures, which has been extremely well at- 
tended, is re-enforced by visits to social in- 
stitutions and factories. Among the subjects 
treated this year are: A New War and a 
New Peace, German Political Science and 
the Conduct of War, The Recovery of 
France after the Great Wars of the Past, 
The Reconstruction of Cities, Towns and Vil- 
lages After the War, Professional Repre- 
sentation and Training, War and Language, 
Woman in Agriculture, Women and the 
War, The Lessons of the War, War Or- 
phans, and series of lectures on various 
French colonies and foreign countries. This 
college prides itself on providing a platform 
for the free teaching of the most controver- 
sial social doctrines by the recognized au- 
thorities in each field. 


THE WISCONSIN Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation has adopted the plan of sending out 
from time to time from its headquarters in 
Milwaukee, small informal bulletins to su- 
perintendents of the various tuberculosis san- 
atoria and to all public health nurses in the 
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state. These bulletins are usually only about — 


four or five pages in length and contain 
short articles, suggestions, questions, and 
brief items of interest to those engaged in 
health work. The material contained there- 
in is of a more personal nature than that 


published in the Crusader, the official monthly BS 
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publication of the association. The idea of 
the bulletins is to bring those who are doing 
the actual public health and _ tuberculosis 
work in the field into more personal contact 
with the association and its work, and to 
serve as a means of the mutual exchange of 
ideas upon those seemingly unimportant mat- 
ters which are so vital to the success of the 
health worker. To save expense these bul- 
letins are multigraphed instead of printed. 
It is felt that this is an effective means of se- 
curing cooperation among the workers. 


SOME of the proposals by which the prac- 
tice of physicians who go to France may be 
protected in their absence are recorded in 
the current issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. One Kansas so- 
ciety resolved that all patients attended dur- 
ing the absence of their regular physician 
should be restored to him on his return to the 
country, with one-third of the income re- 
ceived from this temporary practice. A 
Pennsylvania society will pay 35 per cent to 
the doctor in military service. The Society 
ot the County of New York has started a 
fund to aid the families of absent physicians 
which will be administered through the 
Academy of Medicine. Many universities 
are arranging to re-employ members of their 
teaching staffs after their return. 


PROBABLY the quickest clean-up ever ef- 
fected in an American city resulted on 
August 8 from a visit to Mayor W. B. 
Mooers, of Plattsburg, N. Y., of the com- 
mandant and adjutant of the officers’ train- 
ing camp, accompanied by Walter J. Hooke, 
representing the Committee on ‘Training 
Camp Activities. After spending an hour 
with the delegation and having become thor- 
oughly aroused to the fact that only imme- 
diate compliance with their demands could 
save for Plattsburg the second officers’ train- 
ing camp to be opened on August 27, the 
mayor summoned by telephone the city coun- 
cil for an emergency session. A few minutes 
later, he was duly empowered to close be- 
tween 7 P. M. and 8 A. M. nine saloons ob- 
jected to by the camp authorities, to close 
one dance hall and subject the others to a 
license, and to replace the police commis- 
sioner. A further proposal of the mayor for 
the appointment of two policewomen was de- 
ferred for further discussion, the expenditure 
being deemed unnecessary by members of the 
council, who thought there would be nothing 
for such officers to do if the other measures 
approved at the meeting were carried out. 


BECAUSE of the large number of “green 
hands” who must replace men who are 
drafted, a conference will be called in New 
York in September by the National Safety 
Council to emphasize the extraordinary need 
for inculcating ‘“safety-first’ principles 
among newcomers in factories. 
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This Mark on Good Books 


The 
RESTORATION 


of 
TRADE-UNION 


med CONDITIONS 
CLs by SIDNEY WEBB 


Send for copy of exhaustive review 
from The New Statesman 


All bookstores, 50c. net. 
B. W. HuesscH Publisher New York 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before Sept. 12. 


AvuGuUST AND SEPTEMBER 


Bar Association, American. Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., September 4-6. Sec’y, George Whitelock, 
1416 Munsey building, Baltimore. 

CuarITIES AND Correction, Canadian Conference 
of. Ottawa, September 23-25. Sec’y, Arthur H. 
Burnett, City Hall, Toronto, Canada. 

CriminaL Law anp Crimrnotocy, American Insti- 
tute of. Saratoga, N. Y., September 3-4. Sec’y, 
Edwin M. Abbott, Land Title building, Phila- 
delnhia. 

Home Economics Association, American. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 22-28. Sec’y, Mrs. Alice 
P. Norton, 1326 East 58 street, Chicago. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY. Bellport, 
L. I. Sept. 18-24. Sec’y, Harry W. Laidler, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York ‘city. 

Municiparities, League of American. Gary, Ind., 
Sept. 5-8. Sec’y, Robert E. Lee, Baltimore. 

Municrparities, League of California. Santa 
Rosa, September 24-29. Sec’y, Wm. J. Locke, 
Pacific building, San Francisco. 


Mounicipatrries, League of Virginia. Lynchburg, 
Va., September 18-20. Sec’y, L. C. Brinsin, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Municipatities, Union of Canadian. London, 


Ontario, August 27-29. 
Westmount, Quebec. 
Sarety anp Sanitation, National Exposition of, 
New York, Sept. 10-15. Sec’y, W. C. Cameron, 
Continental and Commercial Bank building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Y. W. C. A. Summer conferences. Central City 
second section, Lake Geneva, Wis., August 21-31; 
Town and Country, Conference Point, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., August 21-31; Pacific Coast City, 

Asilomar, Cal., August 21-31. 


Sec’y, W. D. Lightall, 


Later Meetings 
NATIONAL 


Civic Association, American, St. Louis, October 
22-24. Sec’y, Richard B. Watrous, 914, Union 
Trust building, Washington, D. C. 

Housine Association, National. Chicago. Octo- 
ber 15-17. Headquarters, Hotel La Salle. Sec’y, 
Lawrence Veiller, 105 East 22 street, New York 
city. 

InTERCHURCH FeEpERATION, The Purpose and Meth- 
ods of. Called by the Federal Council of, the 
Churches of Christ in America. Pittsburgh, 
October 1-4. Sec’y, Rev. Roy B. Guild, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 

RECREATION CONGRESS OF THE PLAYGROUND AND 


Recreation AssociaTION oF America. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., November 20-23. | Sec’y, H. S. 
Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 


State anv Loca 


CHARITIES AND Correction, New York State Con- 
ference of. Binghamton, Nov. 13-15. Sec’y, 
Richard W. Wallace, Drawer 17, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARITIES AND CorreEcTION, South Carolina Con- 
ference of. Aiken, S. C., November. Pres., 
Rev. K. G. Finlay, Columbia, S. C 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago, 

American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 
year; Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
‘York. 

American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ triai (4 months to SurRvEY 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 

The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancemefit of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. } 

The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 

The Journal of Home Economics; monthly; $2 
a year; foreign postage, 35c. extra; Canadian, 
20c.; American Frome Economics Association, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Life and Labor; month $1 a year; National 

oman’s Trade Union League; a spirited record 
of the organized struggle of women, by women, 
for women in the economic world; Room 703, 
139 N. Clark St., Chieago. 

Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 

National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

The Negro Year Book; an annual; 35c, eqn 
permanent record of current events. n ency- 
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clopedia of 41 pages of historical and sociologi- 
cal facts relating to the Negro. General and 
special bibliographies; full “index. Published 
sneer ae auspices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala. 


The Playground Magazine; monthly; $2; Recrea- 
tion in Industries and Vocational Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground, Prob- 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken up in detail by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Price of this issue $.50.  Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 

Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 500 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club, and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress; all in a very human 
veins $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, © 

a. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month] 


ATHLETICS FoR ELemEenTARY ScuHoot Giris. By 
Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor and Director Girls’ 
Gymnasium, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. (Price Fifteen Cents.) Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York city. 


Canapian Parriotic Funp. By Paul U. Kellogg. 
With introduction by Ernest P. Bicknell of the 
Red Cross. First-hand account of case visiting 
and city organization of war relief for soldiers’ 
families. Price 10 cents. Survey Associates. 


CompLete Ser or Laws For THE WELFARE OF ALL 
Missourt CHILDREN, A. Prepared by the Mis- 
souri Children’s Code Commission. Manley O. 
Hudson, sec’y, State University, Columbus, Mo. 


CriME PREVENTION: THE Srupy or Causes. By 
Dr. Thomas H. Haines, 1194 Oak street, Colum- 


bus, Ohio, Bulletin No. 5 of the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research. 
Hart, ScHaFFNER & Marx Lasor AGREEMENT. 


By J. E. Williams, Sidney Hillman and Earl 
Dean Howard. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. 


Hospitat Arp For ScHooL CHILDREN. Facilities 
and Procedure for Tonsil and Adenoid Opera- 
tions in New York City Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries. By J. H. Berkowitz. Bureau of Welfare 
of School Children, Association for Improving 
the condition of the Poor, 105 East 22 St., N. Y. 


InTEREST OF THE ComMMuUNITY IN CaNcER, By 
Louis I. Dublin. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. 


Livinc Wace sy Lecistation, A. The Oregon 
Experience. By Edwin V. O’Hara, chairman 
Industrial Welfare Commission. State Printing 
Department, Salem, Oregon. 


Pustic ScuHoots Atuietic Leacur. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York city. (Price Fifteen 
Cents.) 


SOCIAL WORK AND THE WAR PAMPHLETS: 


No. 87 Socrat ProspL—eMs oF THE War. Ed- 


ward T. Devine (10 cents). 


No. 88 War Retier 1n Canapa. Helen R. Y. 
Reid (12 cents). 
No. 89 Pusiic HeattH NuRSING AND THE War. 
Mary E. Lent (8 cents). 
No. 91 Tue Pustic Hearth 1n War Time, 
Dr. C.-E, A. Winslow (8 cents). 
No. 93 MosirizaTion oF THE Brain Power 
OF THE NATION. Stewart Paton, 
M. D. (8 cents). 
No. 94 Economy 1n Diet. Prof. Graham Lusk 
(12 cents). 
No. 98 Tue Reration or Foop Economics To 
THE NuTRITIVE VALUE OF THE DiET. 
Lucy H. Gillet (8 cents). 
No. 104 Tue Necro anp THE NEw Economic 
ConpiTions. R. R. Moton (6 cents). 
No. 105 Financinc Cuaritigs 1n' War Time. 


Samuel McCune Lindsay (6 cents). 

No. 106 IttecrrrmMacy 1N Europe as AFFECTED 
By THE War. Emma O. Lundberg 
(8 cents). 


Order by number. Send remittance with order. 
Address National Conference of Social Work, 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, ; 


Sworp or Damocies, THE. By William C. Rucker, 
Assistant Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service. 10 cents from American Social 
Hygiene Association, 105 West 40 St, N. Y. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


SuRVEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 


of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 


movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 Jow the SURVEY can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, NLIL. 

Birth Registration, AasPiM. 

Blindness, Ncrs. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Central Councils, Aaoc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Amer. Assn. for Org. Charity. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, NML, Sso. 

CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Ncitc, Aasrpim, Nesw, Praa. 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., Pec. 

(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 

(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 


CIVICS 

Amer. Proportional Rep. Lg. 

Natl. Municipal League. 

Short Ballot Org. wt 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. i 
Clinics, Industrial, Ncw. 
Commission Government, Nt, Spo. 
Community Organization, Aiss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Nrww. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, Atss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 


COUNTRY LIFE 

Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
Crime, Sa. ? 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 
EDUCATION 

Amer. Library Assn. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 

Survey Associates, Ed. Dept. 
Electoral Reform, Nmu., Hi, T1, Arxv. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, AaspiM, Ncprg, Nysus. 
Fatigue, Nct. 
Feeblemindedness, Cprm, Nema. 
FOUNDATIONS 

Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, NML. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 4 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Nesw, Newea, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 

Health Insurance, AALL. 

History, ASNLH. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Net, Nectc. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Idiocy, CrrM. 

Imbecility, Crrm, 

IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nz#s, Tas. 

Industrial hygiene, Arua. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Consumers League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 

Nesw. 

Insanity, Nemu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates,, For, Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nex, Newc. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 

Liquor, Nt, 

LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nem. 

Military Relief, Arc. 

Minimum Wage, Net. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, Nau. 

National Service, Arss. 

Negro Training, Asnru, Hr, Naacp, Tr. 

Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 

Nursing, Apua, Arc, Nopus. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. ° 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, PRaa. 

Physical Training, Praa. 

Police, Nm. 

Protection Women Workers, Net. 

Prostitution, Asa, 

Public Health, Apna, Counn, Nopus. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Assn. for Study Negro Life and Hist. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Att, Er. 

Reconstruction, Nesw. 

RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. ‘Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 2 

Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 
Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Natl. Fed. of Settlements. q 
Sex Education, Asna, Nysus. 5h 
Schools, Aurea, Hr, Tr. Ae 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 4 
Short Working Hours, Nev. 
Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 
Social Hygiene, AsHa, Nysus. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 
Joint Com. on Soc. Service, Perc. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, RsF. ‘ 


SURVEYS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Nemu., Praa, NcewEa. 

Taxation, NM. 


TRAVELERS AID 
Travelers Aid Society. 
JW. 
Tuoerculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nectc., Rsr. 
Unemployment, Aatt, 4 
WAR RELIEF 
Am. Red Cross. 


WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Consumers’ League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Cyw., Tas. 

Working Girls. 
Niww., Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 § 

New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; on *, 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. i 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
CHARITY—Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, ch’n; Franei 
H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Correspondence and active field work in the or- 
ganization, and solution of problems confronting, 
charity organization societies and councils of 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plan: 
for proper coordination of effort between differen’ 
social agencies. 

AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PR 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertru 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Bal 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exhib: 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetri 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infa’ 
welfare consultations 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGR 
LIFE AND HISTORY—Carter G. Woodson, 
rector of research; 1216 You St., N. W., Was: 
ington, D. C. To popularize the Negro and h 
contributions to civilization that he may mn 
become a negligible factor in the thought of t 
world. 

AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOC 
TION—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 Ey 
58 St., Chicago. Information supplied on any- 
thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing 01 
management in school, institution or home. ie: 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Robe 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New) York. Welcomes inquiries as to a 
matters of community organization and progres 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consul 
tion by correspondence about given conditio: 
or particular /projects. Assists in bringing to i 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. 
Ready to aid in securing publications, speake: 
temporary or permanent leadership. Particul, 
attention given to requests from communities 
which all such effort is at an early stage. See 
to bring about better cooperation among specia 
ized national organizations, toward securing 
more comprehensive local application of 

types of service. Promotes the fullest extensi 
of principles and methods which on a limi 
scale have conclusively shown their power for 
upbuilding of the nation. , 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Geo 

B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Ch 
cago. Furnishes information about organizi 
libraries, planning library buildings, trainin 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of pub 
cations on request. 4 
AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENT/ 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Frankl 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates propo 
tional representation, a rational and fundamenta 
reform in electing representatives. Literatur 
free. Membership $1. 4 


